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ISABEL (OR ELIZABETH). 


The old problem of the name of the wife 
ht Robert of Beaumont, Count of Meulan 
(tho died in 1118), called by Orderic Isabel 
aid by Robert of Torigny Elizabeth 
liter, by unnumbered writers, French and 
modern authorities, e.g., the ‘ Dict. of Nat. 
Biog.,’ and the ‘Complete Peerage,’ 
8, ‘ Leicester’ and ‘ Surrey’), reached a 
plausible solution in an ‘‘ Isabel (or Eliza- 
teth),”? 

The legend of this lady of the 


lame is soon told. Daughter of Hugh le 
Trench King, Philip, she was married by 


lispensation of Urban II to her cousin 
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and | 
Inglish, by one name or the other, has, by | 


1894, | 


double 


Magne, Count of Vermandois, brother of the | 


Robert, Count of Meulan, to whom she bore | 
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three sons, Waleran, Robert and Hugh, and 
three (or five) daughters. She married 
secondly, after Count Robert’s death, the 
lover she had or had not previously eloped 
with, William of Warenne, second Earl of 
Surrey, and was mother of his two sons, 
William, his heir, and Ralph. She died in 
1131, seven years before her second husband. 

When, however, doubt prompted a closer 
investigation than had hitherto been given 
to her history—and it is the essence of the 
| matter that historians have ever visualised 
her as one woman—a strange thing hap- 
pened: ‘‘Isabel (or Elizabeth)’’ resolved 
| herself gradually into two sisters. 

1 will endeavour to trace the course of 
events. 

In 1096, Robert, Count of Meulan, as can 
be inferred from Orderic, was negotiating 
for a marriage between himself and Isabel, 
daughter of Hugh, Count of Crépy. Her 
father was soon to go on that first Crusade 
Pope Urban had just preached in France, 
and having a marriageable daughter would 
naturally desire to settle her future before 
his departure (‘ Hist. Hccl.’ ix, 3). Robert 
| and Isabel were, however, blood-relations sa 








|near as to bring marriage between them 
| within the canonically forbidden degrees. 
| When, therefore, news of this intended 


| alliance reached Ivo, Bishop of Chartres, 
| within whose diocese the then existing castle 
jof Meulan lay, he, aware of their kinship, 
| had no alternative, had he wished for one, 
| but to intervene and, consequently, wrote to 
| his clergy in Meulan and the archdeaconry 
of the Pincerais informing them in the most 
precise manner of the disabling consanguin- 
ity of the affianced couple, and enjoining 
them strictly neither to celebrate nor to per- 
mit the intended marriage in his diocese 
and, finally, directed that his letter should 
| be sent tothe would-be bridegroom. (Migne, 
| ‘ Patrologiae,’ 162, c. 57). 

The Bishop’s letter, which Robert doubt- 


less received, failed in its purpose. With 
the examples before him of his two sov- 
| ereigns, Philip of France, Isabel’s uncle, 


who had repudiated his Queen and married 
another —- Bertrade, Countess of Anjou, 
whom he had abducted from her husband — 
in the face of papal protests, and of Henry 
of England’s flat rejection of the Pope’s 
policy of Investitures, the Count of Meulan 
was not to be turned from his purpose by a 
| bishop of Chartres. He and Isabel were 


therefore duly married, no doubt with all 
the éclat due to so great a match. 
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I must confess that Orderic’s words: Hugo 
Crispeit comes Ysabellam filiam suam 
dedit—not dedit in wuxorem—Rodberto de 
Mellento, would not have carried me 
far as marriage (for his later references to 
Isabel are to be discredited), had it 
been for evidence that Count Robert him- 
self described her as his countess. For in- 
stance, see ‘ Documents Preserved in France,’ 
where, by No. 369, extracted from the “ar- 
tulary of Bec-Hellouin, and one of those not 
infrequently clumsy and misleading mon- 
astic abstracts of charters, calied Notifica- 
tions, etc., Robert, Count of Meulan, con- 
ceded to the monks of Holy Trinity, Beau- 
mont (of which he was patron) the church 
of Blentfort, ‘‘ which Isabel, his Countess, 
had given them.’ Again, in 
Antiquae,’ C.C. No. 23 (‘ Monasticon,’ 6, 
467), a fragment of another unskilful pro- 
duction, this time of the monks of St. Mary 
du Pré at Leicester, after a relation of the 
gifts made to their predecessors by their 
patron, this Robert of Meulan, states, just 
where the remainder of the manuscript is 
torn away, et in Burtona Isabella comitissa 
. ..—a sentence which the Bodleian ‘ Reg- 
ister of St. Mary,’ fol. 2, enables us to 
complete, dedit nobis virgatam terrae. 

Canonically unsound as their marriage 
was, Robert and Isabel might have lived 
out their lives untroubled (by the Church) 


on. that account; but fate or fortune deter- | 


mined otherwise: Isabel was captured from 
her husband by William of Warenne, Earl 
of Surrey. 


It is to this event that Henry of Hunt- | 


ingdon refers in his Epistle Ad Walterum, 
De Mundi Contemptu (Migne, ‘ Patr.’ 195, 
c. 984), when he says that Count Robert, 
admirably endowed with all the qualities of 
mind required for a brilliant existence—he 
exaggerates, of course—with great posses 
sions in lands and castles, gold and silver, 
gems and costly raiment, at the very height 
of his worldly pride, fell miserably to earth. 
Contigit quemdam alium consulem sponsam 
ei tam factione quam dolosis viribus arri- 
puisse. nde, he continues, et in senectute 
sua, mente turbatus et angaria obnubilatus 
in tenebras moeroris ineidit. nec usque ad 
mortem laetum vel hilarem sensit. Cum 
igitur post dies dolori dedicatos et in 
infirmitatem mortis praenuntiam incidisset 


se 


The mind turns for a moment to. that 
other fable: that Henry I, after the loss of 


SO | 


not | 


* Cartae | 





| the White Ship, ‘‘ never smiled again”: 
| for, as will presently be made clear, this 
abduction had taken place in 1096 or 1097, 
| when the Count of Meulan was not only to 
survive his sorrows by some twenty years, 
but was also to apply the soft unguents of 
'a second marriage to his wounds. It will 
be recognised, therefore, that whatever 
object the worthy Archdeacon had in writ. 
ing thus, his mind leaned to the dramatic 
rather than to history. 

Freeman, who had no suspicion of the 
‘duality of ‘‘ Isabel (or Elizabeth),’’ could 
not ‘‘ quite understand this story in De 
Contemptu Mundi.’’ The word sponsam, as 
/applied to a long married woman, clearly 
| puzzled him; yet. he lent the weight of his 
authority to the delusion that ‘‘ Robert of 
Meulan’s last days were clouded by domestic 
troubles’ (‘ William Rufus,’ i, 187). 

The Ear] of Surrey’s action in carrying 
off Isabel effectually procured that separation 
of the parties which the Church would 
otherwise have required before dissolving an 
invalid marriage. Formal proceedings, of 
which we have no record, doubtless — took 
place in the ecclesiastical courts, to straigh- 
ten out matters and, incidentally, to allow 


| both husband and wife to marry again. 
This much may be presumed from after 
events. 

Now to go back a little. IT said that 


| Isabel’s abduction occurred in 1096 or 1097. 

It remains to offer the proof. 

When the Cluniacs of Lewes had com- 
pleted the building of their priory of St. 
Pancras, and its dedication had been effected 
by their diocesan, Ralf of Chichester, 
assisted by his neighbours, bishops Walkelin 
of Winchester and Gundulf of Rochester, our 
William of  Warenne, second founder, 
granted his monks a_ great charter—over 
3,500 words (Register of Lewes, compiled in 
1444, Cott. MS. Vesp. F. xv. fol. 12d), in 
which, towards the end, on fol. 15, 1. 24, 
occur the words, Praeterca bonum propos 
tum quod habuerunt pater meus et mater 
mea de faciendo monasterio apud Acram 
[Castleacre] ego suscept im me per 
consilium domin prieris Lanzoni et maxime 
ad multam instanciam Ysabellae comitissae 
uxoris meae. The all-important witnesses, 
‘omitted here, are supplied in the two sub- 
sequent charters confirming it, e.g., that 
granted by John, Earl of Surrey (d. 1347), 
|and appear there (Jd. fol. 30, 1. 19) 
follows: — Signum + Willelmi  comits 


BS. 
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Signum + Radulphi  episcopi 
Walkelint episcopi Signum +t 
spiscopt (and eleven others—laymen). 

The first of these bishops, Walkelin of 
Winchester, died on drd Non. Jan, 1098. 


The Hari of Surrey, therefore, had abducted | 


the Countess Isabel and married her before 
this date. 

Their marriage had taken place, no doubt, 
4g soon as circumstances allowed, and of it 
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Signum + | Robertus et Hugo concedimus donum et 


Gundulfi | 
| which Roger of Beaumont, 


tolls in Pontaudemer, 
the Count’s 


quietudinem from 


| father, had given the monks of St. Mary of 


| Bee. 


Count Robert, his wife and sons then 
grant a similar quitclaim from tolls i villa 


| quae dicitur, Wellebouin, (etc.) Each deed 


| iduals, 


ume the Earl’s sons, William and Ralf—to | ‘ 
tee ty ‘ | year Count Robert died. 


the elder of whom Henry 1 proposed, c. 
1106-9, to marry one of his daughters, a 
design only frustrated by the horrified 
Anselm, who begged him not to effect this 
incestuous match, the young people being 
lated to each other in the fourth and sixth 
iegrees of consanguinity. (Anselm’s Let- 
ers, iv. no. 84.) 

The Count of Meulan seems to have been 
inno hurry to repair his shattered matri- 
monial fortunes ; 
1102 that he made his second, and unusual, 
thoice of a spouse, KMlizabeth, the sister of 
his former countess. 

The astonishing silence of the Bishop of 
Chartres on this occasion, from whom a 


fierce epistle on the second marriage might | |“! 
| Comitem 


assuredly have been expected, is explained 
ty certain measures Count Robert had taken 
uot long before, the effect of which, inten- 
tional or not, had reduced that hasty pre- 
late to impotence; for he had dismantled 
his ancient stronghold on its island in the 
Seine—from which, quite possibly. 
had been abducted—and removed himself to 
astout castle he had built for the purpose 
m the left bank of that river—in the diocese 


if Rouen (See Réaux, ‘ Hist. du Comté de | ™ 
| Count of Meulan, 


Meulan,’ Chap. iv). 

In this new abode, as a parishioner of a 
lss exacting prelate, or Jess Roman, he and 
Elizabeth were probably married; and _per- 
haps no better proof could be found of this 
tnion than in two undated charters granted 
‘o the Abbey of Bec-Hellouin, of which La 
Roque (‘ Harcourt.’ iv, 1335, 1619) gives 
inskilful copies obtained from originals in 
the French Chambre des Comptes. 
frm one grant, the second correcting and 
placing, as it would seem, the defective 
iginal, 

Notwin sit omnibus, fidelibus Duci Nor- 
nauniae [sic] et Archieniscopo Rotho- 
magenst, episcopis et baronibus terrae meae, 
quod ego Robertus comes Mellenti et Eliza- 
wth uzor mea et filii nostri Walerannus 


| Auguste,’ and 
| bo) ’ > 


was then witnessed, and by the same indiv- 
including ‘‘Fulk the doctor” 
(medicus), whose continued presence inclines 
me to think the quitclaim was granted the 

Important as this charter is for the 


, establishment of the marriage to Elizabeth, 
| and consequently, of the duality of ‘‘ Isabel 


|cate her parentage. 


for it was not till about | 


(or Elizabeth),’’ it fails, of course, to indi- 
To get that we must 
have recourse to a manuscript, or, rather, a 
part of it, first published by Du Chesne in 
his ‘ Histoire généalogique des Maisons de 
Guines . . .’ (Paris, 1631), Preuves, p. 337, 
and probably drawn up c. 1180-1190 for use 
some law case. It is called by him 
‘Extraict d’un Registre du Thresor des 


| Chartes du Roy, fait du temps de Philippe 


omitting matter not of 


| immediate interest here, is as follows :— 


| 
| 


| fiilias. 
| Beaugenciaco, 
| Marquisius 


Isabel | 


Comes Hugo li Maines habuit duos filios 
Radulfum Viromandiae  primo- 
genitum et comitem Henricum et quatuor 
Primogenitam habuit dominus de 

Secundam habuit Bontfacius 
Italiae.  Tertiam comes de 
Warennes. Quartam comes de Mellento . . .* 

This, I think, will be sufficient proof that 
Count Hugh’s daughter Isabel married first 
Robert of Meulan and secondly William of 
Warenne, and that Elizabeth, her sister, 
married her one-time brother-in-law, the 
and was mother of his 


| sons. 


The two | 


We are now in a position to appreciate 
the confusing statements of (1) Orderic, 
‘Heel. Hist.’, Bk. ii, c. 2, that in 1102 or 
thereabout (some four or five years after 
the abduction) Praefatus autem  [Rod- 
bertus] consul de Mellento . . . pulchram 
quoque Ysabel, regis neptem Franciae 
urorem habutt quae geminam ei prolem 
Cualerannum et Rodbertum peperit .. . 
and (2) of Robert of Torigny, ‘ Guill. Gemet. 
Gesta ducum Norm.’ Bk. viii, c. 40; that 
William of Warenne IIT who succeeded his 
father in 1135 was born of Elisabeth filia 


* “ Exstat in Cartophylacio Regio, No. 34 bis, 
parte 2, fol. 1. vo.”—Benedicfines of St. Maur 


(‘ Hist. de la France,’ xiii, 415, 1786.) 
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Hugonis Magni Comitis Viromanduorum, 
Fwit autem primo juncta praedicta comt- 
tissa Roberto comite Mellenti et ex ea habuit 
tres filios et totidem jfilias. 
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depth of hold, 30 guns, 504 tons; Crescent 
the J 
| Loops 


Frigate (Captain Peter Whittey), built 142, 


| (bought into the Service) ; Leopard Merchant 


The two sisters are to be found named in | 
each of two documents—of which we have | 
defective copies only—and in one of them | 
they actually appear as co-grantors, which, | 
but for the prejudices raised by Orderic and | 
Robert of Torigny. should have established | 


the truth of these marriages centuries ago. 
These two, those interested to enquire fur- 
ther may, with the exercise of a little care, 


read with some profit, one in ‘ Documents | 


and the 
iv, 2227 


Preserved in France’ (No. 369), 
other in La Roque’s ‘ Harcourt,’ 
and 2228. 

L. GRIFFITH. 





NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF 
PEMBROKESHIRE. 


II. 


Navat Arrack on THE Royatist Fort at 
Prix Prt. 


The facts derived from a study of the 
two ‘ Relations,’ together with the details as 
regards size, complement, etc., of some of the 
vessels employed, kindly supplied by the 
Admiralty Librarian, are as follows.— 

The Fleet set sail from Plymouth Sound 
on Jan. 18, 1643, and anchored in Milford 
Haven Jan. 23, remaining in the vicinity 
until the date of Admiral Captain Swan- 
ley’s Report dated ‘‘ The 13th March, 1643. 
in Milford Haven,’’ which besides a list of 
prisoners taken, included :—‘‘ A Particular 
of the Ordnance, Armes, Powder taken at 
the Pill aboard the ships, Haverfordwest, 
Tinby, Treslin, and Carew Castle, of ord- 
nance 53, Armes for Foote and Horse, fixed 
and unfixed, 700, etc., etc.’’ 

Simon Thelwall’s report which constitutes 
the greater part of this ‘ Relation’ was 
‘“ From aboard the Globe dated the first of 
April 1644 [1643].’’ 

The Fleet consisted of I eopard Regent 
(Admiral Captain Richard Swanley), built 
1634, 95 ft. keel, 33 ft. beam, 12.4 ft. depth 
of hold, 12.9 ft. draught, 160 men, 34 guns, 

Swallow (Vice Admiral Captain 
Smith), built 1634, 6 ft. keel. 
11.7 ft. depth of hold, 12.3 ft 
150 men, 34 guns, 478 tons: Provi- 


515 tons; 
William 
32.2 ft. beam, 


draught, 


dence Merchant (Captain William Swanley) 
1637, 90 ft. 


built keel, 26 ft. beam, 9.9 ft. 


(Captain John Guilson), to which were 
added after three days, two Liverpool ships 
and the Prosperous (Captain Nicholas 
Gettonby). 


The Royalist Forces under the ‘ Earl of : 


Carbery,’’ held and had garrisoned Tenby 
and Haverfordwest towns, Carew and Roch 
castles, and had built a fort at Pill. Stack. 
poole was attacked on Jan. 30, then Trel- 
loyan house fell to Colonel Rowland Laug- 
harne. 

A Council of war was held to consider 
whether the next attempt should be on Carew 
or Tenbeigh, on the Hast side, or on the other 
side of the County, on the Fort at Pill, and 
Havertord West . and that conceaved 
was Pill.” 

When the fleet arrived in Milford Haven, 
Thelwall’s ‘ Relation’ states that ‘‘ the noise 
of the Guns frighted the Bristoll Ships, the 
Globe, the Providence, with other small 
Barques they had taken, into a chrick of the 
Harbour called the Pill, where they lay a 
great while impounded.’’ The Admiral in 
the Leopard Regent returned the fire from 
the Fort which ‘‘shot first at the fleet (a 
part of our Nation’s chiefest glory and 
strength), then the Fleet mutually upon 
them, so that they were every day in con- 
stant agitation.” 

Smith’s ‘ ’ states that 


Relation 


at our arrival we found at anchor in the 
Haven the ‘ Globe’ of Bristoll, and a_ small 
ship which arrived at Milford eight days 
before we came in and had brought from 
Bristol ammunition to fortify the Harbour, 
as Great Gun, Powder Bullet and_ other 
provisions, and had landed them at Pricks 
Pill, which lyeth on the north side of 
the Harbour, where the enemy had made 
a fort and fortified it: into which Pill the 
“ Globe’ and the other ship having made us 
[sighted us] from the mouth of the Harbour, 
let slip and run. And my Admiral in Pursuit 
came before the Pill where were exchanged 
divers shots. but no hurt heing done te either 
side. The Admirall perceiving no considerable 
service could be performed on the Fort of 
Ships, which they had drawne about a neck 
of land behinde the Fort, he came to Anchor 
before it, within shot, and the ‘ Swallow’ 
ahead of him, &e., &e. . ; At that time 
it proved very stormy weather. in so much 
that our ships hauled home their anchors 
dragged their anchors], wherefore upon the 


occassion the Leopard and Swallow were 
nforced to weight [weigh 1 come to anchor 
before Angle, a Birth were usually the King’s 
Ships ride when they come into that Harbour 
[as is the practice to-day] But shortly after 


first 
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the 
Pill, 
fp hinder (it it were possible) the strengthen- 
ing of their works, which dayly the enemy 
gsaid to doe: From the Ships were divers 
shots made daily at their workes, as also from 
the Fort at the Ships, but no considerable 
damage received, only the Leopard Merchant | 
received a shot in her quarter, which dropt | 
into the Master’s bed. And to annoy the Fort | 
the more the Admiral (with the joynte consent | 
of the Commanders) built a Fort on the South 
Side over against the Pill creek, and placed 
therein a Demy-cannon, wherewith we played | 
upon their Works, &c., &e. 

The Admiral’s Report in 
‘Relation’ proceeds: — ‘‘ and 
agreed to send up all the 
longing to the Fleet, with a Gabbard | 
that God sent accidently out of Ireland, 
which stood in very great stead for trans- | 
porting the Souldiers and Artillery, and | 
accordingly the 22 in the night the Boats 
were sent to the place appointed, being near 
Pembroke Ferry an [sic] the Crescent Fri- 
gate to guard and enable their landing. 
2% by 8 in the morning the Forces and Artil- 
lery were landed on the enemies side, etc.”’ 
That night they had their guns in position 
to the northward of the Fort at Pill. The 
Prosperous and Leonard Merchant were dis- 
posed to the westward, whilst the Leopard 
Regent and Swallow anchored to the _ east- 
ward of the Fort at Pill. The Providence 
Merchant was detailed to guard ammunition 
vessels. Colonel Laugharne commenced the 
attack on the evening of Feb. 23, 1643, by 
planting some artillery in a hedge command- 


ing the Fort at Pill. Thelwall’s ‘Relation’ 
continues : 


and 





Thelwall’s 
the time | 


Boats _ be- | 


which presently plaideffectively upon it, there- 
upon 20 Muskettiers were placed in Stariton 
[Stainton], a steeple seated on a hill that over- 
sees most of the country; thereabouts the horse 
presently rang’d to hinder correspondence he- 
tween the Pill Fort and Haverford [Haver- 
fordwest], who took some straggling soldiers, 
and some messengers, and put them in the 
church. We saw no body of enemy. till a little 
before night, Sir Francis Lloyd with about 60 
Horse, and some Foot descended a hill from 
Johnson: but they being as we conceived, 
fearful of our Artillery. he never touched the 
ascent of Stainton, wither our Horse were 
drawn, but retreated to Haverford. Nothing 
worth reporting happened that night. Next 
Morning very early the Colonell Laugharne 
drew Horse and Foot towards an Ambnseado 
the enemy had placed a little distant on Stain- 
ton side from Pill: and having divided our- 
felves into three parts, the Horse furiously 
and disorderly charged upon them. and routed 
the whole, took officers and most of the sold- 
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iers, the rest fled into the fort: thereupon we 
presently possessed the Pill Village and the 
ruines of an old Chappell that stands above 
the Fort, within a stones cast thereof. Upon 
this near approach the Sea, and a demy-cannon 
of ours planted on the 6ther side [near] the 
Water, just opposite to the Pill Fort, which 
that morning and evening before had thun- 
dered incessantly, fpr fear of annoying us now 
grew silent, &c., &c. 

The  Admiral’s Report in Thelwall’s 
‘Relation’ finishes thus: — ‘‘and the 
Colonell next morning with the rest of the 
Forces bringing up his men in a division 
and coming near the enemies Ambuscadoes 
on the north side, after a small skirmish 
routed the enemy, and beat them into their 
Fort, the ships then played upon them, and 
side flanckoring 
their workes, the Demi-Cannon on the South 
side, and our forces giving a gallant and 


| fierce assault, the enemy dismayed, as in a 


toyle or labyrinth, threw down their Armes 
and cried for Quarter.”’ 


Joun A. Repert-Jones. 





Tue Croete Famity.—Genealogists may 
ve glad to know of the existence of a book- 
let on this family by Lieut.-Col. J. G. 
Cloete, Madras Army, who dedicates it, 
without a title page, from Coimbatore, Dec., 
1879, to ‘‘ members of the Cloete family.’ 
it deals with the Cloete family which arrived 
at Table Bay in 1652, and consists of five 
pages of text print, a reproduction of the 
Cloete arms from Sibmacher’s ‘ Wappen- 
bach,’ and a folding genealogical table. It 
is not in the British Museum. 

J. M. Bouttoca. 


Rocer DE Viters: Rocer nepos Husertt. 
I was in error when 1 stated that 
Roger de Vilers was recorded as nephew to 
Kudon de Rye, whereas it is Alfred de Lin- 
coln (fl. c. 1115) to whom he is nephew. His 
donation to the Abbey of St. John of Col- 
chester is the first to be enumerated after 
those of the founder, namely, of half a hide 
in Chich (now St. Osyth’s) pertaining to 
Wiley; there are confirmations of ‘‘ duas 
partes decimarum de domenico Rogeri de 


Vilers in Suthfliet’’; and in the Col- 
chester Chartulary on p. 532 there is an 


entry re the Convent of St. Osyth and all 
its land of Suthfliet (? adjacent to Wiley). 

Appearances of Roger nepos Huberti may 
he marshalled from ‘ Geoffrey de Mandeville’ 
and ‘The Commune of London,’ from the 
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notices therein on his scn, Gervase de Corn- | 


hill. 


The name Gervase does not occur in | 


Domesday, and is so rare that the follow- | 
ing conjunction with that of Roger ascribed | 
to temp. William II may be not without | 


significance : 


Hugh de l’Isle (Wight) son of William Fitz- | 
Stur, gave the tithe of the mill of Torlaville | 


in Normandy which he held of the count of 


Normandy by hereditary right, in the sight | 


and with the consent of his brothers Rotger 


him in love (caritate) a certain mule, which | 
he gave his brother Roger who was about to | 


go to Rome. (‘ Cal. of Docts. in France ’). 


Roger nepos Huberti, recorded as having | 
gone to Jerusalem, had a son with the rare | 


name Gervase. 
coincidence ? 
Suthfliet to Roger de Vilers, or as to the 
nephewship to Alfred de Lincoln ? 
CLARISTIAN. 


Surely this is more than a 


‘** CRUTENED-UP.”’—It is difficult to draw | 


the line of demarcation between what is 
Dialect and what is mere mispronunciation, 
slang, or some purely local word invented by 


an individual, used so often by him as to | 
be first quoted in connection with his name | 


and then gradually added to the language 
of the district. The other day I rather 
pricked up my ears on hearing it said of a 
farmer in the Bedale district of 
Yorks that ‘“‘ he’dcrutened up an’ gitten out 
ageean efther his badly bout.’? ‘‘ Crutened 
up ”’ struck me as being something new, 
and I asked what exactly was meant by it. 
Three or four Yorkshire farmers present 
interested in the report of their convalescent 


comrade’s health had apparently all under- | 


stood the import of the term. It was ex- 
plained to me that ‘‘ crutened up”? meant 
“‘yvecruited up.’’ I was told that the ex- 
pression was common in those parts, but it 
would possibly have been better Dialect to 
have said: ‘‘ He’s gitten oot an’ aboot 
ageean.”’ 
J. Fatrrax-Brakeporoucn. 
Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 


Essex Fonx-sprecu. — Staying in 
Chelmsford neighbourhood a few weeks ago 
I learned that the country people there 
refer to barbed wire as ‘“‘barber’s wire.’’ 
T also learned the pretty name ‘“‘ post-boys 


‘was this lady? 


the | 


oF 7 


for the flying puffs or shreds of cloud which | 


sometimes go before the main mass of rain- 
cloud in a high wind. 


Coa. 


North | 


| Consequently 
;opened at the bottom 


| France in the reign of Louis XIV? 


| upon screwes, as on stilts, 
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—__———___, 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may he 
sent to them direct. 

Removat or Houses Buitr on PItes.—In 
Peter Mundy’s remarks on Amsterdam in 
1640 there is a description of the building 


and Gervase, for which Ralf the prior gave | 0! houses on piles, after which he adds :— 


Allsoe I have seene a whole house off bricke, 
etts., sundry stories high, standing alltogether 
the Foundation 
beeing cleane taken away. With these, by re- 
port, they will remove large buildings From 
one place to another. 

Can any reader give me contemporary cor- 


; . _ | voboration of Mundy’s statement ? 
Is anything known as to the succession in | 


R. J. Tempte, 


Sash Winpows In France.—Writing of 
the town of Gravelines in his ‘ Voyage en 
France,’ M.Ardouin-Dumazet says, 

Il semble que la cité ait été oubliée par le 
progres moderne; rien depuis deux cents ans 
n’a changé; méme les rares habitations neuves, 
élevées ga et 1a, ont des fenétres a guillotine 
comme au temps du grand Roi. 

This was written about 1898, so that the 
reference is to the close of the seventeenth 
century. 

At Gravelines the upper part of the win- 
dow (one-third of its total height) is fixed, 
and the lower two-thirds alone slides up. 
the window can only be 
to one third its 
Windows of this type are very com- 


height. 
even, as M. Ardouin- 


mon in the town, 


| Dumazet says, in comparatively new houses. 


Many houses, however, are provided with 
the usual casement openings. | Were sash 
windows of the Gravelines pattern usual in 
And if 
so, what were they then styled ? 
F. H. G. 

Countess or MontceLas.—Who 
Her name appears carved 
in stone over the door of River Lodge, on 
the banks of the dry bed of the Manifold, 
in Ilam Hall grounds, some five miles or 
more from Ashbourne. ‘The _ inscription 
states that she laid the first stone of the 
Lodge, May 6, 1840. 


JEMIMA, 


F. R. B. 
Hay 


G. 


Excavations at WarpLow Cos, 


| DerBysnrre.—About thirty years ago some 





important archeological excavations were 
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— 


nade at Wardlow Hay Uob, in _ the 
Yonsal Dale district of Derbyshire. <A 
lrge barrow on the top of the hill, 


yhich is the highest point in the neighbour- 
jood, was opened, and a number of remains 
inluding a stone coffin, a great many skele- 
ions, stone axes, and spear heads were 
jrought to light. 

Has any account of this work been pub- 


ished? I should also like to know any his- 
prical facts concerning the place. 
ArTHUR J. IRELAND. 
Connemara, Ramsbury Road, 
St. Albans, Herts. 

“TrerRyN Dtnas,” F. T. Pancrave AND 
Tennyson.—In his dedication of The Golden 
Treasury (1st Series) to ‘‘Alfred Tennyson 


Poet Laureate,’ F. T. Palgrave says :— 
“Your encouragement, given while travers- 
ing the wild scenery of Treryn Dinas, led 
me to begin the work.’? This local name 
sounds somewhat Welsh, and yet somewhat 
trange to a Welsh ear owing to the genitive 
psition of ‘‘ Dinas.’’ Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ tell us where the place is? 
T. Luscuip Jones. 

Llysfaen Rectory, Colwyn Bay, 
COLLECTION OF ‘SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
lerrers.—Could any reader kindly inform 
me where the collection of letters in the 
possession of the Rev. Cyrus Morrall of 
Plas Yolyn Chirk, in 1860, is now to be 
found? This collection included various let- 
ters of the Regicides. 

Neti MeN. O’ FARRELL. 
Ion Grove or Henpon, Co. Middlesex, 
died 1619, married Barbara —— of thesame 
County. She died 1609, and was buried at 
Brigown, Co. Cork. This Ton Grove resided 
ai Cahirduggan Castle, Co. Cork, which, 
with the land adjoining, he rented from 
Lord Roche, Viscount Fermoy (7 March, 
1603) out of the proceeds of an inheritance 


which came to his wife Barbara —— in 
Middlesex 
Information as to the parentage and 


ancestry of Ion and Barbara Grove would 
be gratefully received. 
Cc. S. B. (B/C). 

“REQUELATION.”’—I should be grateful if 
any reader could tell me the meaning and 
derivation of this word. A friend of mine 
has recently acquired some china stamped 
with the coat of arms of the East India 


zepany, and with the china is an old 
hote : 





This china was presented to last 
Commodore of the Hast India Company’s fleet, 
and each piece bears the requelation of the 
Honourable East India Company. 

G. 8S. C. PrtcHer. 


FOUNDATION-DATES OF CATHEDRALS AND 
ScHoots.—For purposes of a Calendar with 
days, months, and years, what are the exact 
dates (if recoverable) of the foundation of 
the four oldest Schools and the four oldest 
Cathedrals in England (irrespective of the 
actual existing fabric) ? 

Harry Co.iison. 


BRIGADIER - GENERAL THOMAS ADAMS 
(1730 ?-1764), the victor of Oondwa Nullah, 
served in 37th and 84th Regiments. See 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ Particulars of his birth 
and family desired. 

R. 

“* Came” A Wooven Foot-Bripce.—Is 
the word ‘‘Cam,’’ as the name for a nar- 
row wooden foot-bridge across a stream or 
brook a general, or simply a local term? In 
a country town in Devonshire, some years 
ago, such a bridge was known as “ the cam.”’ 
People I have spoken to on the subject in 
Plymouth have no knowledge of its use in 
this connexion. 


BINGHAM ADAMS. 


JouHn Hartey. 


Heratpic: CoLour oN CoLour.—I have 
come across the following coat-armour, which 
was borne during the eighteenth century, 
but which appears to me to be heraldically 
incorrect, as colour appears on colour: 

(1) Hargreaves of Downham in Whalley, 


Co. Lanes. 
Arms: Azure, 3 mullets or between 2 
lendlets gules. Crest: A buck’s head 


erased or. 

(2) Hargreaves of Burnley, Co. Lanes. 

Arms: (a) Azure, 3 mullets or between 2 
bendlets gules. (b) The same, quartering 
Or, a bend between 2 bull’s heads couped 
sable. (c) The same, quartering Argent, on 
a bend cotised sable 3 mullets of the field. 
Crest: A buck’s head erased or. 

The above appear in Lee’s ‘ Scraps.’ I 
should ke glad to know how it came about 
that such arms were borne, and apparently 
recognised. Are there other instances of 
colour appearing on colour at this period ? 

R. Harcreaves-Mawnstey. 

Water From Lourpes: ALLEGED MTRacLE 


at LuantHony.—In the Life of the Rev. J. 
L. Lyne (Father Ignatius) by the Baroness 
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de Bartouche, there is recounted the fol- 
lowing amazing story. A workman em- 
ployed at Lianthony, after being ‘‘ crushed 
to a pulp”’ by a tall of masonry, was in- 
stantaneously restored by a few drops of 
water from Lourdes sprinkled on him by the | 
Rev. Father. I should be much interested | 
if any reader could inform me (1) whether 
the account of the miracle was ever endorsed 
by Father Ignatius; (2) whether it was ever 
seriously investigated; and (5) whether it | 
is accepted as genuine by the ecclesiastical 
authorities of Lourdes. 


EE, 

20, College Road, Brighton. 
‘* Haywarpb’s Hratu”’ at THE ATHENAEUM 
Cius.—A corner of the dining-room at the 


J. AYLIFFE. 


? 


Atheneum Club was familiarly known as | 
‘“Haywards Heath,’’ so named after a 
member who died in 1884, and was said to 


be the finest teller of anecdotes in the Vic- 
torian age. Details concerning this gentle- | 
man would be welcome. 


J. LANpFEAR Lvcas. 


101, Piccadilly. 

Timoray Hackwortn’s ANcEsTRY. — In 
‘Timothy Hackworth and the Locomotive,’ 
Mr, Robert Young mentions that there was | 
a tradition in the Hackworth family that 
one of their ancestors participated in the 
Farl of Derwentwater’s rebellion, and, as a 
consequence, had his property confiscated. 
Timothy Hackworth’s mother was a Miss 
Sanderson of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and the 
descent in question was on her side. I should 
like to know if there is any ground for this 
tradition. 


H. Asxew. 


Spennymoor. 


‘THe Beautirut Mrs. Warpurton.”’ 
John Davis, of Burford, Oxon, was born 
about 1763, and died about 1878. He 


claimed that he was related to Georg e Can- 


ning, through a lady known as ‘‘ the beau- | 
tiful Mrs. Warburton,’”’ and _ believed to 


have been connected with the Court of the 
Regent. John Davis married one of the 
Harris family of Woodstock, Oxon, noted 


for their handsome women, and it is possible | 
that the connection with Canning may have 
keen through his wife. Canning, shortly 
after his visit to Paris, went to Oxford, 
where he had relatives, and during his stay | 
there drove over to Burford to see John | 
Davis, presenting his voungest daughter with | 
a large Parisian doll. 


| 1585. 


| family of the 


| Jefferson 


Can any reader provide me with a on to 
the identity of ‘‘the beautiful Mrs. War. 


burton ”’ ? ¥ 
G. W. WestrRope, 


Tue Rev. CADWALLADER Ap Rice, ~ [| 
should be grateful for any information 
respecting the Rev, Cadwallader ap Rice, 
rector of West Camel, Somerset, in 1579, 
who later appears in Weaver’s ‘ Somerset 
Incumbents,’ as Rev. Cadwallader Price, 
rector of Newton St. Loe, near Bath, in 
He died in 1616. Whom and when 
did he marry, and where was he buried? 

Leonard C. Price. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 

Lasxr: De Lacy: 





Lasxow.—In ‘N. & Q.’ 


| at 2 S. x. 552, allusion is made to the tradi- 


tion that the Laski family of Poland (the 
famous John a Lasco) was 
lineally descended from the De Lacy family 
of England. Can any credence be placed in 
this tradition, and has the descent ever been 


| actually worked out? 


At 2S. x. 210, mention is made of a 
Johannem Laskow, Warden of Sherwood 
Forest in 1543. Is anything known of the 
family of this man? 

LaurRANcE M. Wutcxo. 
1769).—In Kirby’s 
275, under the 


Rev. THomas Scutt (0. 
‘ Winchester Scholars,’ at p. 
date 1783, is this entry :—‘‘ Scutt, Thomas 
(Bapt. 18 Aug., 1769), Brighthelmstone. 
Sch. N.C. M.A. Fell. 1789-1804.’’ 

In Mr. Charlies Thomas-Stanford’s ‘ Wick’ 
(Hove, Combridges, 1923), on the last page 
is a pedigree of the Scutt family in which 
this Rev. Thomas Scutt is said to have been 
by his second wife, ancestor of the Scutts of 
Litlington. 

On p. 38 Mr. Thomas-Stanford writes :— 

Thomas Scutt, the younger, was a clerk in 
Holy Orders and a Fellow of New College, Ox- 
ford. He married, 1802, Ann, widow of Francis 
or Sergison. of Cuckfield, daughter 
and heiress of Michael Warden Ser; gison. The 
marriage was an unhappy one, and they separ- 
ated not long after. The lady died in 1806, and 
the following year the Rev. Thomas Scutt mar- 
ried Mary, daughter of Joseph White, of Old 
Bond Street, London. 

But as Scutt must have vacated his Fel- 
lowship on his first marriage, either Kirby 


or Mr. Thomas-Stanford must be wrong, 48 


| to this date, 


Can any correspondent give the date of his 
death, and a list of a uny livings he may have 
held? He was alive in 1830. 

Joun B. WatNEWRIGHT. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 411 
| Co. Hereford, belongs to 1166, La Folie; 
while (2) rather earlier, probably belonged 
to Wiltshire. The name is found in the 
Liber Niger as well as in Liber Rubeus; and 


M. PusHKINE was the Russian Ambassa- 
dor in London in 1778. Where can I find 
an account of him? 

J. H. Hogan. 


GuassE Famity Memoirs.—I am in pos- | already individual feudal knights called 
wssion of three MS. volumes of Memoirs of themselves after such manorial (perhaps 
the Glasse family. Dr. Samuel Glasse was | Castle) adjunctives. Many sites once so 

known occur hear roads rather than near 


Rector of Hanwell in the eighteenth century, 
and chaplain to George III. Originally 
there were 8 volumes of Memoirs. Can any 


manor-houses; and some may have been 
practical look-out places. Still, others were 
certainly placed near houses: — foleia que 


waders give information as to the where- : 
abouts of the missing five ? erat ante domum—as it were a tower or gate- 
oO Winans house facing a keep. 


Sr. Ciatr Bappetery. 


The ‘ N. E. D.’ gives as one of the mean- 
ings of the noun ‘‘ Folly,’ ‘‘ a popular name 
for any costly structure considered to have 
shown folly in the builder,’ and adds this 
note :— 


Bishopstone, Seaford, Sussex. 


Frac oN Roor or New Burtpine.—Why 
isa flag hoisted on a new building when the 
ridge is reached? Who was the originator ? 

T. Hayter. 

Croydon. 

Da Basso, Iranran Porr. — Can any reader 
supply information about this author, which , 
would enable me to trace the context of the fol- 
lowing lines, quoted from an Italian grammar : 

Dimmi, cos’ é cos @ che possa piu e 

Fare ai tuoi proci le figure sue, 


R. Wendover says that when (in 1228) a castle 
which Herbert de Burgh had begun to build, 
near the Welsh border had to be razed to the 
ground, on account of a treaty concluded 
with the Welsh, much amazement was 
excited by the recollection that Hubert had 


and whether the proci referred to were the! given to the building, on its foundation, 
many suitors of Penelope? , the name of ‘ Hubert’s Folly’ (Stultitiam Hu- 
PR: berti). It was remarked that he had shown 


Avrnors Wanrep: (1). I wonder if any reader himself a true prophet. | Probably the word 
an give me the name of the compiler of a used by Hubert was F. folie; the original 
mall book of humorous verses, admired and Meaning seems to have been not stultitia, but 


delight,’ favourite abode.’ Many houses in 
France still bear the name of La Folie, and 
there is some evidence that ‘the Folly’ was 
as late as the present century used in some 
parts of England for a public pleasure-garden 
ov the like 


given to me as a small boy (I am now 87) by 

ny grandfather. 

I give you a specimen of one of the verses if 

ny memory serves :— 

Some boys were sliding on the ice, all on a 
summer’s day 


As it fell out, obey all fell in, the rest they, The ‘N. E. D.’ then proceeds to give 
ran away. quotations from works published in _ the 


Now had these children been at school, 
sliding on dry ground, 
GEORGE CowWELL. 


or 


years 1654, 1772, 1796, 1801 and 1885. 

As a matter of fact there is a much earlier 
instance in Stow’s ‘Survey of London,’ 
written in 1598. Dealing with Bishopsgate 
Ward he mentions ‘‘a fair house of late 
built by John Powlet.’’ and goes on :— 


Next to that, a far more large and beautiful 
house, with gardens of pleasure, bowling alleys, 
and such like, built by Jasper Fisher, free ‘of 
the goldsmiths, late one of the six clerks of 
the chauncerie and a justice of the peace. . 
This house, being so large and sumptuously 
built by a man of no greater calling, posses- 
sions, or wealth (for he was indebted to many) 
was mockingly called Fisher’s folly, and a 
rhythm was made of it, and other the like, in 
this manner :— 


(2). Who first used the phrase ‘‘ Them’s my 
Sentiments.” Most people are inclined to 
but the Dickens Fel- 
lwship say that it is not their child. Tt 
seems to belong to that period, and most people 
me asks seem familiar with it, but cannot 
Place it. 

Evsrace A. SrepMan. 





Replies. 
“FOLLY ” IN PLACE-NAMES 
(13 S. i. 371). 





Experience of examples of this name leads 
we to credit it entirely 
invader, 
frequent: ; 


to the Norman 
In the fifteenth century it was 
but of my earliest examples (1) 


embowered 


Kirkbyes Castell, and Fishers Follie, 
Spinilas pleasure, and Megses glorie. 
The ‘* Follies’? were always 
trees, and that we owe the 


idea that 
in 
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English word to a corruption of the French | 


feuillée, which does not seem to bear this 
meaning, though still advanced in popular 
weeklies, does not bear examination, 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


I am glad to see this heading again. Some 
years ago I started a hunt in‘ N. & Q.’ for 
the meaning of the word thus used. In this 
village there is a short road called ‘‘ The 
Folly.”’ I believe there is a short road 
similarly named, in Radlett, two miles 
away. Neither of them can possibly have 


anything to do with anybody’s ‘‘ foolish 
building.’”’? We are many miles from that 
““Folly’’ at Little Berkhamsted. Our 
** Folly’? does not seem to be part of any 
Roman road or trackway. And I have 
never met the name in any records in which 


Shenley is mentioned—although I have a 
considerable collection of such things. 
ee |i 
LaTIn VERSIONS OF Manzoni’s. ‘ CINQUE 


Macero’ (13 S. i. 370).—The translation 
for which Dr. Bret1iezza inquires is in twenty 
alcaic stanzas. It begins, 

Vixit Perempto corpus ut immemor 

Motu resedit, reddito anhelitu, 

Sic nuncio perculsa tanto 
Haeret hians sine voce 
and ends, 

Inominatas disiice ab ossibus 

Fessis loquelas, Qui premit ac levat, 

Qui angit iuvatque, huius relictis 
Accubuit Deus ille stratis. 

The Italian original is printed opposite 
the Latin. The translator’s name is given 
at the end as Julius Caponius. The title 
page bears no place or date, but simply, 
“Tl Cinque Maggio del Conte Manzoni 
translatato in verso Latino.”’ The rhythm 
of the Latin is at times very harsh. 

Epwarp BeEnsty. 


Tellus, 


Much Hadham, Herts. 
To ‘‘ Happen witn’”’ (13 S. 551).—The 


second section of Happen in the ‘ English 
Dialect Dictionary’ gives examples of the 
verb used with the meaning of ‘‘ to incur, 
meet with (an accident, ete.); to have any 
thing occur to one; occasionally with of.” 
Cumberland and Suffolk are the only 
counties for which ‘‘ to happen of (an acci- 
cent)’ are recorded. On the other hand, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| Bailie of Holyrocd. 


the third section is devoted to instances of | 


to happen, with of, on, in, or with, in the 
sense of ‘‘ to come upon by chance, fall in 
with light upon.’’ Here the only examples 








[13 S. I. Nov. 24, 1993, 


in which the preposition is with are from 
Norfolk and East Suffolk; there is no evi- 
aence in the ‘ KE. D. D.’ to shew whether the 
expression is of long standing. It looks as 
though to happen with, which seems far less 
widely spread than to happen on, might be 
due to the analogy of to meet with. 
Epwarp BeEnsty. 

i, 370).— 
Skeat’s 
of the 
centuries,’ 


A Provers or HEenpyne (13 8S. 
See No. 75 in the late Professor 
‘Early English Proverbs, chiefly 
thirteenth and fourteenth 
‘“Onne’”’ of the query should be ‘‘ oune.” 

‘* Este bueth oune brondes’’= Pleasant 
are one’s own brands, 1.e., is one’s own fire- 


side. Skeat compares the pentameter : 
Scintillae propriae sunt mihi deliciae 

from a MS. at Trin. Coll., Cam.; ‘* Ane’s 

ain hearth is gowd’s worth’’ [worth gold]; 
‘Home ts home, though it be never  s0 

homely,’’ &e. 


Hendyng’s Proverbs are printed in Dr, K. 
Béddeker’s ‘ Altenglische Dichtungen des 
MS. Harl, 2253,’ Berlin, 1878. The proverb 
in question is on p. 292. Boddeker supplies 
a grammatical introduction and a glossary. 

Epwarp Bensty. 
EpinspurcGH (13 8. i 
372).—Up to 1880, when iinprisonment for 
debt was abolished in Scotland, debtors 
could, and did, escape the clutches of their 
creditors by taking sanctuary in the exten- 
sive precincts of Holyrood Abbey and 
Palace. The sanctuary was ‘more than four 
miles in extent, and included mountain, 
meadow, lake and suburban scenery, — with 
access to every part of it and also the right 
to fish. Lodging-houses were built for the 
accommodation of the debtors, who were in 
theory immune from arrest for only twenty- 
four hours, but could extend the time indef- 
initely by signing a register kept by the 
On Sundays, of course, 
they were free to go where they pleased out: 
side the sanctuary. Walter Scott, in_his 
‘Chronicles of the Canongate,’ quotes from 
Maitland an excellent description of the 
refuge of the impecunious recluses. 

Oswatp Hunter Brat. 

Fort Augustus Abbey. 


Map Doc’s’ Bite: 


Hotyroop Houss, 


Tur ‘* Brriine” 


temeDY (13 S. i. 371).—The belief in the 
efficacy of salt water as a cure for rabies s 
‘of old standing. In ‘ A mechanical account 
of poisons,’ by the celebrated Dr. Richard 
|Mead, printed in 1702, we read: “The 
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meatest and surest cure [for rabies] is fre- 
nent submerging, 
in water. The first mention of this is in 
Cornelius Celsus, and not improbably he got 
his from Asclepiades, who discarded ali 
inward medicines for the hydrophobia. This 
practice was revived by the ingenious Baron 
Yan Helmont, who, having in his own 
ountry seen how great service it did, has at 
large set down both the manner of the oper- 
ition and shewn the reason of its good 
dlects. 
ery good credit, takes notice that tho’ he 
aw many, yet that never one miscarry’d 
shere it was in time made use of. We need 
« no farther to fetch the reason of this 
nethod than to the pressure of the water 
ipon the body of the patient: when the fer- 
nenting blood stretches its vessels the ex- 


ind represses this distension. For this rea- 
on the salt water of the sea is especially 
thosen for this business, because of its 
eater gravity. his we may do without 
having recourse to the fright and 
vith which this method (when practis’d by 
\eping the party under water for a con- 
iderable time, til! he is almost quite 


.Jhowned), is usually accompanied.”’ 


In 1771 Lady Mary Coke, in her Journal, 
mites that during that winter, above forty 


vere sent to the sea. 
CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 


rferred to by Pocock as an 
rmedy, was for centuries a standard method 
af treatment in ‘such cases. Burton, when 


in the Countrey (for such at least as dwell 
ieere the Sea side), is to ducke them ouer 
head and eares in Sea water.”’ 
reference to Petrus Forestus, who was the 
town physician at Delft for about 40 years, 
ind died in 1597. Forestus in his ‘ Obser- 
vationes medicinales,’ Bk. x. 28, speaks of 


tho had been bitten by a mad dog to the 
Ocean to be plunged three times in sea 
vater. He observes that this is no new 





it being a regular practice to send people | 
& é sular prac aa | thorpp, esquyer, was the Tuesday after Saynt 


tmedy, and quotes Celsus in support of it. | 
telsus, however (v. 27), while advising that | 
the sufferer from hydrophobia should be sud- | 
ely flung into a pond, does not specify | 
ult water, 


or ducking, th atient | : : 
i ae an 'the world in Auld Reekie/’’ the Antiquary 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Readers of Scott may remember how to 
Sir Arthur Wardour’s inquiry, ‘‘ How wags 


|replies, ** Mad, Sir Arthur, mad—irretriev- 


ably trantic—far beyond dipping in the sea, 


'shaving the crown, or drinking hellebore.”’ 


Epywakp BeEnsLy. 
Sitver Bett Prizes at Horss-Racres 
(13 S. i. 292, 352, 378, 596).—One of the 


| prizes shot for annually by ‘the Royal Com- 


Since him Tulpius, an observer of | 


pany of Archers, King’s Body Guard for 
Scotland, is the Musselburgh Arrow, and 
the member winning it attaches to it a badge 
or medal. The Arrow is a very old prize, 
the earliest badge attached to it being dated 


| 1603, but it is quite possible that it may 


have been shot for in the sixteenth century. 


| Among the undated badges is a small bell in 


| 
| 


weding weight of the ambient fluid resists | 


{as the ball of the bell. 


terror 


the form of a ball, with a wire running 
round its centre. ‘The outside girth is about 
seven-eighths of an inch; it is suspended to 
the Arrow by a large ring, almost as big 
The rattle appears 
to be caused not by a tongue or clapper, but 
by a small pebble inside. There are no 
initials, punch-marks, or hall-mark which 


| would help to determine the date of manu- 


| facture. 
| King, in 


Sir James Balfour Paul, Lyon 
his ‘ History of the Royal Com- 
pany of Archers’ (p. 308) says: ‘‘ A few 


|}medals are undated, and these some would 


jersons were bit by mad dogs at Henley and | 


refer to a pericd anterior to the seventeenth 


| century, thus making them the oldest of all 
| the Badges: in most of the prize lists which 


Whatever the nature of this antidote may | 
have been, dipping the patient in salt water, | 
alternative | 


iescribing Hydrophobia, writes, ‘ Anat. of | 
Melancholy,’ 1. 1. 1. 4, ‘‘The common cure | 


He gives a | 


have been compiled from time to time they 
are assigned to the years 1668-1672.”’ Is the 
present whereabouts of the Haddington Bell 
awarded in 1552 known ? 
SAGITTARIUS. 

One of the earliest records of racing at 
York or elsewhere is contained in the York 
Corporation Minutes for April 9th, 1530, 
and has been lent me by Mr. T. P. Cooper, 
ef York. The entry is of very considerable 
interest and seems to suggest that the event 
was an annual one. Incidentally it refers 
to running for the bell. The minute runs: 

Whereas the rennynge day of horsys betwene 
Willm Malory, esquyer, & Oswald Wylles- 


| Geoggeday, the xxjjth vere of the reign of Kyng 


| Henry viij th, at the City of York. 


Yr uppon 
yt was concludyed & agreed by bothe the said 
gentylmen after ye forsaid Oswald hadde won 
the sylver byll (bell) before the right worship- 
full Robert Whitfeld, alderman & Lieutenant 
of the said City, at which day & place the said 


| Oswald having the said bell delyvered by the 


said Lieutennt to his custody, promysed the 
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same Lieutennt to bryng in said bell yt day 
xii mownthes & to delyver yt to the maior for 
yt tyme beyng, & also to bryng wit hhim yt 
same day a horse to run wt any man bothe for 
ye foresaid bell & also a wagon (?wager) of vis 
viijd or more money as they can agre. 
J. bf AIRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH. 
Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 


CHIEFTAINSHIP OF IRIsH SepTs (13 S. i. 
131, 196, 315).—-The following classified list 
of Irish Chieftains appears to have been 
made according to territorial importance, 
as regards inclusion in each class, without 
any order of precedence in the respective 
classes. 

First Class. 
O’Melaghlin of Meath. 
O’Neill of Tyrone. 
O’Brien of Thomond. 
O’Cenor of Connaught. 


From these the Monarch was 


furnished. 


usually 


Second Class. 
MacCarthy of Des- | O’Donel of Tyrconell. 


mond. | O’Carroll of Origeal. 
MacMurrough of O’ Heochy of Ulster 
Leinster. (alias Dunleary). 
O'Flaherty of West | O’Rourke of Breifny. 
Connaught. O’Conor of Kerry. 
From these were furnished the Provin- 


cial Kings. 
Third Class. 
| O’Ferral of Annaly. 
MacDermott of Moy- 
luirg. 
O’Carrol of Ely. 
Macnamara of Clan- 


Mac-y-Brien of Arra. 

0’ Kennedy of 
Ormond. 

O’Conor of Offaly. 

MacMahon of Mon- 


aghan, colean. 
O’ Niell of the Fews, MacGeoghegan of 
O’ Neill of Claneboys. Mountcashel. 
O’Reilly of Cavan. O’Dogherty of Inis- 
Macguire of Fer- owen. 


O’ Kelly of Hymaine. 
O’Sullivan-More. 
MacCoghlanofDelvin. 
O’Dempsy of Clan- 

| malier. 

O’ Donoghue-More. 


managh. 
Fitzpatrick of Ossory. 
O’Phelan of Decies. 
O’ Moore of Leix. 
O’ Byrne of Wicklow. 
O’Toole of Imayle. 


Milesian. Dynasts or Sovereign Chiefs. 


The Fourth Class includes the wide- 
spreading host of Milesian nobles once very 
powerful in followers and great possessions, 
of whom many are descended from what at 
present we term collateral branches (a dis- 
tinction not generally admitted by the 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





| death in 1820. 
| Hardinge. 


|to Ely in 1770, retaining the 
| Stanhope till 1771. 
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ancient Irish Septs) of some of the fore. 
going houses. Throughout the arrangement 
no regard has been paid to precedent. The 
Nomenclator has classified the several names 
in whichever way he found them suited to 
his versification. 

From The Irish Magazine, 1810, p. 547, 
‘* Nomenclatura Hibernica.”’ 


J. D.C. 


REcToRS OF STANHOPE-IN-WEARDALE (13 §, 
i. 3871).—The immediate predecessor of 
Henry Phillpotts at Stanhope was Henry 
Hardinge, who was rector from 1787 till his 
He was father of Viscount 
Henry Hardinge’s three imme. 
diate predecessors at Stanhope were Joseph 
Butler (1725-1740), Kdmund Keene (1740. 
1771), and Thomas Thurlow (1771-1787), all 
of whom were Bishops during some portion 
of the time they held the rectory of Stan- 
hope. 

Joseph Butler exchanged the rectory of 
Haughton-le-Sterne, Co.*Durham, for that 
of Stanhope in 1725. The ‘Analogy of Reli- 
vion’ has been described as the result of his 
seclusion and study amongst the Weardale 
hills. It is dated May, 1736, in which year 
Butler was presented to a prebendal stall 
at Rochester. In 1738 he was appointed to 
the see of Bristol, and was installed Dean of 
St. Paul’s in 1740, at which time he resigned 
Stanhope rectory. He was translated to 
Durham in 1750, and died in 1752. 

Edmund Keene succeeded Butler at Stan- 
hope in 1740. In 1752 he was made Bishop 
of Chester, from whence he was translated 
rectory 0 


Thomas Thurlow succeeded Keene at Stan- 
hope in 1771, and in the following year was 
made Master of the Temple. In 1775 he 
became Dean of Rochester, and in 17% 
Bishop of Lincoln. Three years later he was 
Dean of St. Paul’s, and in 1787 was trans 
iated to the see of Durham, when he resigned 
the rectory of Stanhope. 

During his fifteen years as rector of Stat- 
hope, Butler was ‘‘ prelate of a distant see 
for two; Keene for nineteen years out of 
thirty-one; and Thurlow eight years out of 
sixteen. 

On the elevation of Dr. Phillpotts to the 
see of Exeter in 1830, it was understood that 
he would be allowed to retain the living a 
Stanhope. This caused an address to be 
adopted by the inhabitants at a meetin 
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Cuthbert ‘Tunstall, Bishop of London, 1522, 
ad of Durham, 1530, was rector from 1508 
0 1520. 

F. H, CHEETHAM. 


When Joseph Butler was still at Stanhope 
jis name was once mentioned to Queen 
(aroline, who said she thought he had been 
jad. ‘‘ No, madam, he is not dead, but he 
is buried,’’ was the reply. Those who know 
Upper Weardale will appreciate the point 
of the reply. 
J. Watton. 

Smock: OvERALL: Pinarore (13 S. 1. 174, 
U7, 278, 517).—1 am told on good authority 
that smock frocks were regularly worn by 
gricultural labourers in the village of 
Killington, near Oxford, in the early 
aighties. 
at the time. 

Although [ have always been on the watch 
fr this relic of the past, I have seen it 
actually worn but once. That was at Christ- 
nas, 1911, in the village of Uffington, under 
the shadow of White Horse Hill. I engaged 
the weaver in talk, noting the while the par- 
tiulars of his picturesque garb. The smock 


was of a coarse material, whitish-brown in 
colour; it reached well below the knees, 
buttoned in front, and was roughly 


omamented across the chest. 

Ten years later, while on a visit to a 
farmer living at Stanford-in-the-Vale, some 
four or five miles distant from Uffington, I 
aw a similar but better made smock. My 
host told me that it had been made for his 
father, and that he himself still wore it 
when “dosing ”’ the cattle. 

The long coat or overall worn by cowmen 
issometimes called a ‘‘smock,’’ more precisely 
“white smock,”? but it is a very different 
garment from the true smock-frock. 

L. F. Powett. 


_Forx-tore : Snakes Dyinc at Sunset (13 
8. i. 172, 218, 299).—I note in Fanny D. 
Bergen’s ‘Animal and Plant Lore’ (Mem. 
American Folk-Lore Soc., 1899), p. 6: ‘‘A 
make’s tail will not die until sundown.’’ 
This belief is stated to be general in the 
United States. 
L. F. Powstt. 





| Committee 


My informant lived in the village | 


|someone acquainted with English topo- 


wid 15 October, 1850, praying His Majesty Mrs. Marpyn (13 S. i. 231, 274, 297, 
secure them a resident rector. Dr. Phill- | 318).—The early editions of ‘ Rejected 
potts resigned Stanhope in the following | Addresses’ were not annotated. But the 
ital. | authors in the 18th ed., 1833, added “an 
‘Neither Bishop Barrington nor Bishop | original preface and notes.”” I quote the 
Jan Mildert was rector of Stanhope, but | following lines from ‘ Cui Bono,’ or rather 


| from the note thereon :— 


Lord Byron, when one of the Drury-Lane 
of Management, challenged the 
writer to sing alternately (like the swains in 
Virgil) the praises of Mrs. Mardyn, the actress, 


| who, by the by, was hissed off the stage for 


an imputed intimacy, of which she was quite 
innocent. The contest ran as follows :— 
Wake, muse of fire, your ardent lyre; 
Pour forth your amorous ditty; 
But first profound, in duty bound, 
Applaud the new committee. 
Their scenic art, from Thespis’ cart, 
All jaded nags discarding, 
To London drove this queen of love, 
Enchanting Mrs. Mardyn. 
*¥ * %*€ j%& 


Though tides of love around her rove, 
I fear she’ll choose Pactolus; 
In that bright surge bards ne’er immerge, 
So I must e’en swim solus. 
Out, out, alas! ill-fated gas, 
That shin’st round Covent Garden; 
Thy ray how flat, compared with that 
From eye of Mrs. Mardyn. 
Ricwanp H. THornton. 

244, 24th St. N., Portland, Oregon. 

Earty Experts on Drarnace (13 S. i. 
351, 395).—Quite early in 1846 the Land 
Agent of Earl Brownlow, Mr. Simon Hutch- 
inson of Manthorpe Lodge, Grantham, 
printed a letter to the tenants in which he 
set forth what he believed to be an efficient 
system of drainage. In 1851 Mr. Hutchin- 
son published an _ illustrated pamphlet 
entitled ‘ Practical Instructions on Drainage 
of Land on Hydraulic and Pneumatic 
Principles.’ 

St. SwITHIn. 

‘Write Stocxinc Day ’’ (135 S. i. 352). 
—To me it is obvious that a day associated 
with the receipt of money and with emanci- 
pation from toil is marked among sailors by 
the wearing of some article of dress which 
would be out of place when they are at 
work: hence White Stocking Day. 

St. SwitTHIn. 

Yeavetey alias Stypp (13 S. i. 368).—It 
is a pity that the learned librarian of the 
Public Library at Valetta, Canon Mer. A. 


Mifsud, in his ‘ Knights Hospitallers of 
the Ven. Tongue of England in Malta’ 
(Malta, 1914) had not the assistance of 
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[13 S. I. Nov. 24, 1923, 





graphy. 


Throughout his interesting book | 


(3) Women and dogs are coupled in the 


he alludes to Yeaveley as Yeverly. He says | proverb, ‘‘ Women and dogs set men together 


that this preceptory, which was joined to! by the ears”’ 
| Cobbett was referring to this or not, 


that of Barrow in Cheshire,’’ yielded £107 


rent and £39 4s. 5d. responsions to the Con- | 


vent at Malta,” and that in 1385 among its 
dependencies were ‘‘ the churches of Arsle- 
cuit and Sonewedom.”’ 
meant / 

Joun B. WaAInEWRIGHT. 


WitiiaM TrerNey CLark 
xii. 394, 514).--I believe that he built the 
fine Norfolk Bridge (suspension) at 
Shoreham, recently destroyed and replaced. 
Can no one add to the biographical partic- 
ulars kindly supplied by Mk. Srron-ANDER- 
son at the second reference ? 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

SuRcHARGED Honc-Konoe Stamps (13 S. 
i. 371).—Wherever there is a British Post 
Office in China, there the Postmaster sells 
British stamps of Hong-Kong, surcharged 
‘*China,’’ for the use of British residents 
in that postal town. Another country where 
the same practice is in vogue is French 
Morocco, where (to give a specific instance) 
in the town of Casablanca, stamps of Great 
Britain, surcharged ‘‘ Morocco  Agencies,”’ 
are sold in the English Post Office. 

C. '8.B;. @/C). 

Fanny Fern (13 S. i. 371).—A pseudonym 
adopted by Mrs. Sarah Payson Parton 
(1811-1872), a popular American authoress. 


She was the wife of James Parton (1822- 
1891) and a sister of Nathaniel Parker 
Willis (1806-1867). James Parton wrote 
her life and published it in 1873. 
Tos. Wurte. 
This was Sarah Payson Willis (1811- 
1872). She married Charles H. Eldredge 


and later (1856) James Parton (1822-1891). 
She wrote a great number of books under 
the pseudonym of Fanny Fern. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

Proverss WanteED (13 S. i. 351).— (1) Is 
there an allusion to the saying, ‘‘A guilty 
conscience needs no accuser’’?? See the 
‘Complete Alphabet of Proberbs’ in H. G. 


Bohn’s ‘ Handbook of Proverbs,’ and the 
index to Vincent Stuckey Lean’s ‘ Collec- 
tanea.’ 

(2) John Ray’s ‘Collection of English 


included among Scottish proverbs 
This, 
been in 


Proverbs ’ 
‘‘The grace of God is geir enough.” 
or some form of it, must 
Launcelot’s mind. 


have 





(1783-1852) (12 S. | 


Old | 


(Ray, ed. 2, p. 59), whether 


Epwarp Bensty. 
Possibly the second proverb (‘‘ You haye 
the grace of God, sir, and he hath enough ”) 


What places are | may have been on the lines of the following 


from Bacon’s MS., the Promus— 

The grace of God is worth a fayre (fol. 83, 
back, and fol. 85, front). 

No peny no pater noster (fol. 92, back). 

C. Netson Stewart, 

Aberdeen, 

Errors 1n Recorps or Birru anp Deata 
(13 S. i. 228, 314).—A case of an error in 
the registration of a birth has come to my 
knowledge. A person whom I am acquainted 
with was born on Ash Wednesday, Feb. 
27, 1875. His birth certificate gives 
the date of his birth as Mar. 13, 1876, 
Fear on the part of the parents at not 
having registered the child within the statu. 
tory period led them to give a wrong date, 

; H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

Four years ago workmen found in the old 
graveyard of Lama Street Welsh Congrega- 
tional Chapel, Carmarthen, a tombstone 
embedded in the earth of a woman who, 


if it was accurately carved, lived to the age|iini, 


of 181. The inscription was ‘‘ Here lieth 
the body of Hopkin David, late of this town, 
who departed this life 11th Nov., 1810, aged 
71 years; also his wife Ann David, who died 
Nov. 14th, 1831, aged 181 years.”? On this 
basis the wife was 89 years old when her 
husband was born. 

According to ‘Epitaphia’ (Upcott Gill, 
1909), Annie Smith of Bickenhill, Warwick, 
‘departed this life Oct. 28th, 1701. She 
lived a maid and died aged 708.” 

The Sunday Times, Sept. 21, informs an 
enquirer that the death of Beau Brummell 
took place 30 March, 1840, and that there 1s 
an error of one day in the date inscribed on 
the tombstone at Caen. 

H. Prosser Canter. 

Whetstone. 

Kossuta: Porrrair wantep (13 S. i 
371).--Kossuth’s portrait is in the under- 
mentioned periodicals: Bentley’s Miscellany 
(1850), vol. xxviii, p. 402; Bookman (1900), 
ii. p. 155 (This is the American Bookman); 
Illustrated Toondon News (1892), vol. ci, P. 
387, also in 1894, vol. civ, p. 389; Review of 
Reviews (1894), vol. ix, p. 404. 
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Kossuth (1802-1894) visited Liverpool in 
‘the fifties,’ and stayed with William 
Rathbone (1787-1868) at Greenbank. 


He was a most eloquent man. To listen to 
him was a curious experience, for his lan- 
wage was derived from the English Bible 
ind from Shakespeare. The Amphitheatre 


his admirers. 
THos. WHITE. 


Mr. O. Hitson will find a portrait and 
; memoir of Louis Kossuth on p. 221 of 
The Illustrated London News for the week 
ding April 7, 1849. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON., 
39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


Mr. Hitson may see the reproduction of 
, portrait of Louis Kossuth in The Monthly 
thronicle for June 1889, p. 276. ‘This 
production is accompanied by a fac-simile 
if the great patriot’s signature, and is 
dated Turin, Sept. 19, 1883, when he was 
il years of age. When Kossuth visited 
Yeweastle-on-Tyne in 1856, he was the guest 
af Joseph Cowen, Esq., at his residence, 
‘ella Hall, Blaydon. This mansion con- 


tins the portraits of many eminent 
jatriots such as Garibaldi, Orsini, Maz- 
ini, and, I almost think, Kossuth. 

H. Askew. 


2, Whitworth Terrace, Spennymoor. 


Corzin (13 §. i. 331, 376).—Those inter- 
éted in this family name may like to know 
iia very early instance of its use as a place- 
ame. Visitors to Torquay will remember 
lorbyn’s Head, a promontory of Permian 
onglomerate projecting into Torbay. This 
isnot derived from a family name, as might 
conjectured, for, in the charter of Roger 
ie Cockington, about the year 1196, per- 
mission was granted to the Abbot and 
Canons of Thorre—as the place-name was 
ilways spelt—to quarry stone for building 
the Abbey, ‘‘ in quarera mea subtus la Tuval 
leclive in parte orientale de Corvenasse.”’ 

The Raven Promontory must have re- 
wived the distinguishing title of ‘‘ Cor- 
imasse’”’ from the Anglo-Saxon settlers of 
the ninth century, who indelibly planted 


their place-names all over Devonshire. Only 
his summer a friend drew my attention to 
‘pair of ravens flying over Corbyn Head. 
Itmust be many years since one of these birds 
“ttled on the land which bears their name, 
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tad learned Knglish before he came here. | 


_now the Court Theatre—was crowded with | 
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| row appropriated by flagstaff, seats, tennis- 
| courts and visitors. 

Hucu R. Watkin. 
Chelston Hall, Torquay. 


Henrietta Marra at Typurn (13 S. i. 
193).—This incident is mentioned in ‘ Hen- 
rietta Maria’ by H. Haynes, who dates it 
as uncertain, but probably at the time of 
the Jubilee, June, 1626, and not on St. 
James’s Day, July 25 (vide p. 47). 

K. A. G. Sruarr. 





Alor Star, Kedah. 


Dickens’s First Visir to Wates (13 S. 
1, 352).—In spite of the statement to the 
contrary at the above reference. it will be 
found that Forster does give some indication 
of the part visited. He writes: ‘‘ Between 
the completion of ‘ Oliver’ and its publica- 
tion, Dickens went to see something of North 
Wales’ (‘The Life of Charles Dickens,’ 
voi i, chap. x). Further, in a footnote on 
the same page, Forster quotes from a letter 
of Dickens dated Llangollen, Friday morn- 
ing, 3rd Nov., 1838, in which he asks For- 
ster to meet him at the Adelphi-hotel, Liver- 
pool on Monday morning next. In addi- 
tion to this, there is a letter of Dickens to 
his wife from the Lion Hotel, Shrewsbury 
(presumably the White Lion), of Thursday, 
November 1st, 1838. In this he says ‘‘ We 
. . . are now going off in a postchaise to 
i.langollen — thirty miles — where we shall 
remain to-night, and where the Bangor mail 
will take us up to-morrow’? This is in 
Vol. i. of the collection of Dickens’s letters, 
edited by his sister-in-law and his eldest 
daughter. 

Epwarp Bensty. 

For a very brief description of Dickens’s 
first walk into North Wales (from Chester), 
see Household Words for Sept. 10, 1853. He 
visited Llanberis, Snowdon, Beddgelert, Car- 
narvon, Bethwys, etc. He says :—‘‘ Some 
day I may think it worth while to trouble 
the world with some of my experiences in 
Wales during one or two trips as a pedes- 
trian.” 

Whether he did so I do not know. 

James Srton-ANDERSON. 


should refer to 
of Forster’s ‘ Life’ (First 


Mr. ANEvRIN WILLIAMS 
p:. 168, Volk: i. 
Fdition). 

Dickens and H. K. Browne were on a tour 
in the Midlands and North of England, and 
in a letter to his wife dated, ‘‘ Lion Hotel, 
Shrewsbury, Thursday, Nov. 1st, 1838,’’ 
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Dickens mentions that he had been to Leam- 
ington, Kenilworth, Warwick, Stratford-on- 
Avon, Birmingham and Wolverhampton, and 
was ‘‘ now going off in a postchaise to Llan- 
gollen—thirty miles—where we shall remain 


to-night, and where the Bangor mail will 
take us up to-morrow.’’ Chester was to be 
visited, and although Dickens does not | 


actually say that he was going to Bangor, | 


it seems likely that he did, and returned by 
the Holyhead mail running through 


Chester. 


It was on this journey that Dickens ob- | 


tained much of the ‘‘local colour’’ used 


afterwards in ‘ The Old Curiosity Shop,’ but | 
beyond the towns named in his letter there | 
the | 


does not appear to be any record of 
itinerary. 
T. W. TyRReEzt. 


Drosier, on Drozier, Famity (13 S. 1. 
? ? 





371).—The surname of Drozier is fairly | 
common in France, and especially in Nor- 
mandy. There was a nobleman, Antoine, 


Comte de Drozier, in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. He was a contributor of 


short poems to now forgotten miscellanies, | 
and was a member of the staff of the French | 


Embassy in London about 1750. The sur- 
name of Drozier also appeared several times 
in the lists of wounded and killed in French 
newspapers during the last war. 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 


ByertEy or MippripGeE GRANGE AND 
GoLpsBorouGH (13 S. i. 312, 376).—I thank 
Mr. Hoprs for clearing up my difficulty rela- 
tive to the devolution of the estate to the 
Jervoises, but I would like to have the exis- 
tence of a third daughter, Mary, of Robert 
Byerley verified or otherwise, 

Mr. Hargroves (‘ History of 
Knaresborough’) says, ‘‘The honourable 
Robert Byerley married Mary daughter of 
Philip Wharton of Edlington, Esq.; and 


ac 
Eli 


had issue of Robert, Philip, Ann, Eliza- 
beth and Mary.” 
Mr. W. A. Atkinson (‘A Short Account 


of Goldshorough ’) says of the same Robert 


Byerley who married Mary Wharton, that 
he had four children all of whom died 
childless, and does not mention a Mary 
at all. 

The Rev. Joseph Hunter (‘ History of 
South Yorkshire’) gives a pedigree which 
shows Mary as the youngest of three daugh- 
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Con- | 
way, Abergele, St. Asaph and Holywell to | 





[13 S. I. Nov. 2, 192, 


| ters of Robert and Mary Byerley of Golds. 
borough and Edlington. 

The memorial tablets in Goldsborough 
Church account for the whole of Robert 
| Byerley’s family with the exception of thig 
| Mary. Did such a person exist? If s0, 
| what became of her ? 
H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 


| JOHN BULL (13 §. i, 232).—John Bull 
| was founded by Theodore Hook in 1820, and 
it had for a time an extraordinary amount 
| of popularity. He is said to have contrib. 
uted his most brilliant work to this journal, 
Whether he was the actual editor in 1833-4 
I cannot say. 


H, Asxew. 


Spennymoor. 
Mock Mayors anp Corporations (12 §, 


““The Mayor and Corporation of St. Pan- 
cras, Chichester,” see Sussex Archeological 
Collections, Vol. xxiv (1872). This ac. 
count was reprinted Nov. 5, 
iT. G. Willis & Co., 21, East Street, Chiches- 
| ter, and gives a list of the Mayors, 1804 
| 1919. 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 
1, High Street, Littlehampton. 


Barrenwort (13 S. i. 312, 358).—Accord- 
ing to Gerarde this plant was called so 
‘“ because it was an enemy to conception, and 
not because it is described by Discorides as 
being barren both of flowers and_ leaves.” 
Prior, in his ‘ Popular Names of British 
Plants,’ adds that ‘‘ this belief in its steri- 
iizing powers may be due to the remark of 
Dioscorides, who must have meant some other 
plant, for this [epimedium alpinum] seeds 
very freely in Styria and other parts of 
Austria.”’ 


G. F. R. B. 


Craxton Famity (13 S. i. 252, 295).—A 
branch of this family was settled at Claxton 
in Norfolk by 1273. 

N. W. Hr. 

Baxter Arms (13 S. i. 253, 299).—My 
Heraldic Dictionary (MS.) gives at least six 


on their shield only. 
EK. 
TFinchampstead Place, Berks. 


Rererence Wantep (13 S. i. 372).—The passage 
in question will be found in Thomas Becon’s 
‘The Displayeing of the popishe Masse,’ first 

| published at Basel in 1559. See p. 270 m 


E. Cope. 
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‘Prayers and other pieces of Thomas Becon,’ 
idited for the Parker Society by the Rev. John 
[re i844. ‘he description at 9 S. x. 55, “A 
nan would jostle his neighbour... . exclaim- 
ag that he ‘could not be blithe until he had 
gen his Lord God that day,’ or words to that 
dect,” is evidently based on Becon’s ‘‘ And one 
rill say to another: *‘ Stoop down, thou fellow 
\iore, that 1 may see my Maker: for I cannot 
merry except I see my Lord God once in a 
lay.’ ” 
Epwarp BEeEns.y. 





Motes on Books. 


Pychology and Primitive Culture. By F. U. 
Bartlett. (Cambridge University Press. 8s. 
fd. net). 

Ve. BARTLETT agrees with Aristotle that man 
a social animal and that an attempt to seek 
a pre-social origin for social behaviour is to 
ledeprecated. ‘lhe current method of attempt- 
ing to explain primitive social and religious 
phenomena in terms of the reactions of a 
hypothetical individual living in vacuo is there- 
fore to be deprecated; group difference ten- 
dencies are the first objective, individual 
difference tendencies the last. Not that Mr. 
Bartlett lends countenance to the extravagant 
theories of “collective mentality” which 
French sociologists have made familiar. if 
his book cannot exactly be called easy read- 
ing, for it both demands and deserves the 
wader’s continuous attention, it is admir- 
aly defipite and clear, both in thought 
ad expi§ssion. The whole is a challenge 
to the position taken up by Levy Bruhl, 
vhosse views are concisely but effectively 
aiticised in the last chapter, viz., that primi- 
tive mentality differs in kind from that_ of 
tvilised man. Mr. Bartlett, on the other 
hand, maintains that, though there is a differ- 
ee in their relative emphasis and in the 
degree of complexity of their inter-action, the 
fundamental psychological responses are the 
same tor primitive and civilised svcial groups. 
Of course, Mr. Bartlett knows too much 
about the Lower Culture to suppose that it is 
simple in an absolute sense, but he claims 
with reason that it is simple relatively to 
modern social organisation, and therefore pro- 
vides a valuable approach to the more compli- 
ated problems of modern social psychology. 
The student of comparative religion will find 
mich to think over in this book. For ex- 
ample, the relation of religion to magic, 
vhich has long been a matter of some- 
tht barren disputation, is made really 
intelligible by the remarks on page 116. 
i absorbing interest is the analysis of 
ladin’s researches into the creation and 
itvelopment of the peyote cult among the 
Vinnebago. An interesting sequel wou!d be 
the investigation upon similar lines of some 
tligious movement, about the origin of which 
istorical data are available, in a more 


lam itself. 








alvanced civilisation, e.g., Babism or indeed | 5 
| Royalist Governor of Shrewsbury during the 


‘he method of the book is exact; the reason- 
ing is close and there is a real sense of evidence, 
‘Yo one small point the hypercritical may take 
exception. It was perhaps a mistake in chapter 
v to use as evidence the speculations of Dr. 
Rivers and Mr. Perry about the migrant metal- 
working peoples, who won an immediate super- 
iority among the Australian tribes not by armed 
torce but by their material arts. Whether or 
not we regard the theory as probable, it remains 
a hypothesis formed to explain certain features 
ot Australian culture. In the absence of 
corroborative historical record this hypothetical 
migration is therefore not a fact in the same 
sense as are Dr. Radin’s observations of actual 
occurrences, and if we use them as if they 
were, we are perilously near arguing in a 
circle. 

Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
son, Master. 
2s. 6d.) 

‘T'uis delightful booklet ought to bring in 

much to the funds of the Magdalene College 

Boy’s Club in Camberwell for whose benefit it 

is published. It seems to us fo exemplity the 

very ideal of the history of a College tor popu- 
lar reading. ‘the concluding chapter on 
the character of Magdalene come like the 
expected solution of a sequence of chords—so 
deitly has the story been kept in a certain 
harmony. Incident, even of a lurid sort, and 
personages, too, of a lurid interest are not 
wanting. it is curious that the “ black- 
hearted ’’ man who pronounced sentence of 
death on Sir '‘homas More and Anne Boleyn, 
on thomas Cromwell and Catharine Howard 
should have his memory for ever linked with 
the dignitied yet homely quiet of this one Col- 
lege of monastic toundation in Cambridge. 
tne Master abounds in ali the pleasant detail 
of his subject, whether he is treating of history, 
of the College buildings, or of persons, and in 
dealing with the last his readers will not miss 
the subdued touches of humour. ‘There is no 
question in a book of this sort of saying any- 
thing actually new about Pepys—yet the five 
or six pages devoted to him are fresh in the 
reading. Perhaps a date or two (e.g., that of 

C. J. K. Acton) might be added to the chapter 

entitled ‘Famous men,’ when the second 

edition is called for. 


Records of an Ancient Family. By J. E. Ottley 
(Selwyn and Blount. 7s. 6d.) 


By A. C. Ben- 
(Cambridge, Bowes & Bowes, 


| Tue ancient family of which the author writes 


is her own—that of Ottley, who are first met 
with under date 1280, when David de Oteley 
is chronicled as Custos of the Castle of Elles- 
mere in Shropshire. The Ellesmere estate 
continued in the family till the time of Henry 
VII, when, by the marriage of Elizabeth de 
Oteley, it passed to the Kynastons. But the 
family continued in the person of Thomas 
Oteley, Elizabeth’s great-uncle, and his des- 
cendants. Thomas had settled in Shrewsbury, 
and was a merchant of the Staple. His last 
male descendant, Adam Ottley, died unmarried 
in 1807. Of this family was Sir Francis Ottley, 
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Civil War, whose great collection of MSS., 
known as the Ottley Letters, are now in the 


British Museum. Miss Ottley writes no dry- | 
as-dust genealogical memoir, but gives us a} 
picture of the times she deals with, some of | 
it perhaps a little remote from her immediate | 
interesting and | 


subject, but none the less 

acceptable. 

The Problem of Timon of Athens. By. Professor 
T. M. Parrott. (Oxford University Press, 
for the Shakespeare Association. 2s. net). 


We have received the essay in which Professor | 


Parrott suggests that ‘Timon of Athens’ is an 
unfinished play by Shakespeare brought into 
its present form by some fellow playwright for 
use upon the stage. The playwright in ques- 
tion, following a suggestion of Mr. J. M. Robert- 
son’s is presumed to have been Chapman, 
though in Mr. Robertson’s scheme Chapman 
furnishes the draft and Shakespeare the re- 
vision. As our correspondent, Mr. DucpatE 
Sykes, has recently shown in our columns, 
Chapman is by no means the only writer to 
whom the non-Shakespearian portions of the 
play point us; and, if he should be eliminated, 
or even receive a collaborator, the whole ques- 
tion would wear a somewhat different aspect. 
Prof. Parrott’s arguments are ingenious and 
the essay most interesting. Our own difficulty 
about accepting the hypothesis is largely con- 
cerned with doubts as to the method of work 
which it pre-supposes on Shakespeare’s part. 
Are we to think of him, when beginning a new 
play, as starting out with writing the mono- 
logues for the principal personages in the great 
situations? Our own belief is that—the broad 
general scheme being arranged — he began at 
the beginning and wrote straight on. 


BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 
Tue Ex-Officers’ Book Union in their Catalogue 
No. 16 describe a large number of good nine- 
teenth century items. Under Caldecott we 


noticed a pen-and-ink drawing for the ‘ Brace- | 
there | 
is a nice copy of Coleridge’s ‘ Biographia Liter- | 


bridge Hall’ published in 1877—3l. 3s.; 


ania’ (1817: 11. 5s.); while ‘The Three Tours 
of Dr. Syntax ’—4l. 10s.; a first edition of Aus- 
tin Dobson’s ‘ Ballad of Beau Brocade,’ with 
Hugh Thomson’s illustrations—1892: 11. 15s.; 
tho 1823 edition of Pierce Egan’s ‘ Life in Lon- 
don ’—4l. 4s.; with Newman’s ‘ Verses on Sev- 
eral Occasions (1868: 11. 7s. 6d.) and his ‘ Apo- 
logia’ (1864: 11.) may serve as further examples. 
Of the eighteenth century books we may imen- 
tion ‘Sir Charles Grandison’ in 6 vols.—the 
original large type edition (1754: 11. 15s.) and 
oy a ‘History of England’ (1764: 11. 
5s. i 
of Man,’ the one dated 1680 (15s.) and the other 
1696 (10s.); a good copy of Burton’s ‘ Anatomy 
of Melancholy’ (1652: 31. 5s.); Shelton’s ‘ Don 
Quixote’ (1672: 11. 10s.); a copy of Sylvester’s 


Du Bartas (1633: 11. 15s.) and a sixth edition | 


of the ‘ Epistolae Ho-Elianae’ (1688: 17s. 6d.), 
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| which may illustrate the seventeenth 





| ample, to the Duke of Leeds on the subject of 


| *N. & Q” to which the letter refers. 


There are two copies of ‘ The Whole Duty | 





Cen 
works. ‘ Pierce Plowman’ in black letter td 
— of 1561—is well worth consideration at 
. As. 
Messrs. Myers & Co. have sent us their Cata- 
logue No. 239. The autograph letters it offers 
are fairly numerous and several are of con- 
siderable interest—one from Grenville, for ex. 


John Walter’s imprisonment for libel (179]— 
3l. 3s.); one from Henry Hastings to Leicester 
his brother-in-law, with a postcript in the hand 
of Leicester’s sister (1560-—101. 10s.); and a note 
from Burke to Mrs. Montagu, without date or 
address—4l. 4s. Two ms. Horae are described 
the one French of the fifteenth century (171) 
10s.), the other also of that century, appar, 
ently written in Holland (SI. 8s.) Among a few 
original documents the most interesting is per4 
haps an Elizabethan instruction of the Privy 
Council, dated 1601, and bearing a number of 
notable signatures (61. 6s.) Among books we 
noticed a large paper copy of Major’s first edi 
tion of ‘The Complete Angler;’ a first edi 
tion of Walton’s ‘ Life of Dr. Sanderson;’ ; 
first edition of Fielding’s ‘ Enquiry into tha 
Causes of the late Increase of Robbers’ (1751; 
2l. 5s.) and the 10 volumes of the Elwin and 
Courthorpe edition of Pope, bound by Riviérg 
(1871-89: 101. 10s.). There are several good 
items under Dickens; three or four good ex 
amples of Boyet’s work; a copy of Guillim’ 
‘Display of Heraldry’ in the 1724 edition—7I 
12s., and a copy of the account by N. Trigautiug 
of the Jesuit Mission to Japan in the early 
seventeenth century (1623: 41. 4s.) i 
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CorRIGENDA. 
Ante, P. 357, col. 1, 1. 10, for ‘ Saumaise’s 
lone note” read Saumaise’s long note. 
Ibid., 1, 17, for “ Gianna” read Gianni. 





Aotices to Correspondents. 


EpITORIAL communications should be ad 
dressed to “‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes & Queries, 
22, Essex Street, Strand, W,C.2.” — Advertise 
ments, Business Letters, and Corrected Proofd 
to “The Publisher ’”’—at 20, High Street, High! 
Wycombe, Bucks. 

When sending a letter to be forwarded td 
another contributor, correspondents are r¢ 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner o 
the envelope the number of the page o 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to al 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within paren 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and pagy 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 

_Mr. P. A. D’Aprev-ALBANO.—The two quota 
tions sent are from R. L. Stevenson’s ‘ Prayers 
composed for the use of his household 4 
Vailima. The “ foreign isle ” is Samoa. 
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